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Foreword 

The  Old  House  Speaks”  is  a  thrilling,  pulsating  tale  of  the  march  of 
events  from  sometime  in  1810  to  this  present  day,  when  the  old 
house,  over  which  so  many  years  have  passed,  stands  as  the  “House 
of  History”,  property  of  the  Columbia  County  Historical  Society  —  the 
embodiment  of  a  dream  which  has  miraculously  materialized  through  applied 
enthusiasm  and  unwavering  effort. 

From  1810,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  “old  house”,  following  the 
conception  of  its  beautiful  simplicity  of  design  and  detail,  which  shows  a 
combination  of  New  England-Hudson  Valley  tendencies  in  the  architectural 
mind  of  Barnabas  Waterman,  the  builder,  who  was  born  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  of  Old  New  England  ancestry,  through  all  the  pregnant  years  flowing, 
a  relentless  current  of  progress,  to  this  vastly  different  day  of  the  electric 
light,  the  “horseless  carriage”  and  widely  divergent  human  interests,  the  story 
is  full  of  exciting,  romantic  flavour. 

The  tale,  as  told  by  the  old  house  itself  in  a  voice,  faint  at  first,  gaining 
strength  with  maturity  and  mellowing  at  last  into  the  completeness  of  age, 
depicts  the  cycle  of  life  as  it  flowed  in  and  around  this  now  old  house  in  a 
stream  at  once  quiet  and  deep,  yet  full  of  action  and  drama. 

And  finally,  in  our  today,  the  voice  of  the  old  house,  fragrant  with 
the  sweetness  of  memory,  speaks  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  “dream  of  the 
H  ouse  of  History”. 

Here  were  people  like  unto  ourselves,  human,  friendly,  beset  with  their 
trials  and  problems,  surrounded  by  the  lavender  and  lilac  of  those  older 
days  when  life  moved  more  slowly  —  living,  loving,  shedding  their  tears 
over  heatbreaks  real  and  poignant  as  any  of  our  own.  Laughter  echoes 
joyously,  spinning  its  thread  of  gold  through  the  warm,  living  tale;  love 
touches  these  lives  with  its  glamour  —  here  the  lilt  of  a  love-song,  there  a 
lullaby  note  and  now  and  again  the  sorrowful  plaint  of  mourning  when  the 
years  took  unto  themselves  one  and  then  another  loved  one  from  the  life  of 
the  house  —  leaving  ghostly  footsteps  to  tread  the  old  rooms,  adding  their 
accent  to  the  house’s  voicing  of  the  pageant  of  living  as  the  years  rolled  on. 
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Of  the  Pomeroys,  who  lived  in  the  house  antedating  the  one  now 
standing  in  Kinderhook,  the  Vanderpoels,  the  first  to  occupy  the  “old  house”, 
the  Mordecai  Myers  and  the  Burts,  little  need  here  be  said,  for  yours  to 
read  is  the  picture  painted  in  the  chapters  of  this  true  recounting. 

James  Edward  Leath 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

June  25,  1947 
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Columbia  County’s  “House  of  History ”  as  it  appears  today. 


Entrance  hall  showing  graceful  “flying''  stairway 


CHAPTER  1 


The  Pomeroys  and  Vanderpoels 

Under  the  alluring  title  “The  Old  House  Speaks”,  the  tale  of  life  in, 
“What  for  many  years  was  known  as  ‘the  Burt  House’,  built  for  James 
Vanderpoel  in  1810”  is  to  spring  to  life  again  on  the  pages  of  this 
journal.  Much  of  the  part  played  by  the  old  house  in  the  making  of  Columbia 
County  History  is  forever  lost  to  posterity;  much  that  could  be  told  of  the 
early  American  House  which  stood  on  these  grounds  before  this  beautiful 
mansion  was  erected  in  its  place  will  probably  never  reach  the  written  page ; 
so  much  more  could  be  said  of  the  first  people  sheltered  within  its  walls!, 

The  first  utterances  of  the  old  house,  however,  are  like  those  of  a  very 
small  child,  stumbling  over  the  letters  of  its  too-difficult  vocabulary  —  learning 
gradually  to  speak,  a  word  now1  and  again,  punctuated  by  long  silences.  And 
so,  imagination  must  be  called  into  play  sometimes  to  interpret  the  words  and 
to  make  the  long  silences  speak. 

“History  is  made  up  of  stories  of  men,  their  lives  and  deeds,  and  of  events 
in  which  they  acted  or  which  they  brought  to  pass.” 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  house  give  it  its  chief  interest.  And  a  word 
here  concerning  those  who  lived  in  the  house  which  antedated  the  one  now 
standing  would  not  be  remiss. 

Of  them,  then,  Dr.  Collier,  in  his  “History  of  Old  Kinderhook”,  tells  us 
that  “in  1790,  the  first  United  States  census  records  the  names  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  heads  of  families  in  the  township  of  Kinderhook’’.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  assessor;  in  1774,  one  sees  the  enumerator  going  from  house 
to  house  in  the  quiet  little  Dutch  town  —  recording  such  names  as  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  David  Van  Schaack,  “Timothy  Pomeroy”!  Ah,  here  is  the  first  word 
the  old  house  learns  to  speak,  for  the  Pomeroys  were  the  first  recorded  owners 
of  this  property.  How  long  before  1774  the  Pomeroys  were  in  ownership 
here,  it  is  not  known. 

The  Pomeroy  family  was  a  notable  one  in  Kinderhook.  Inter-marriage 
is  recorded  with  the  Webbers,  then  living  on  the  place  owned  now  by  Dr. 
Otto  Hofmeister  and  later  on  the\  property  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Mills,  and  with  the  Van  De  Bogarts  of  Kinderhook.  It  is  interesting, 
although  a  digression  from  the  direct  recounting  of  our  tale,  to  note  that  of 
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this  family  one,  John  Van  De  Bogart,  was  color  bearer  to  George  Washington 
and  a  son  of  this  man,  John,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

“Dr.  Josiah  Pomeroy!”  —  the  voice  of  the  old  house  again  recalls  us. 
Little  is  known,  unfortunately,  of  this  man,  save  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
physicians  of  Kinderhook.  Dr.  Collier,  in  his  history,  tells  us  that  in  the  State 
Library  before  the  fire,  he  found  a  collection  of  miscellanies  entitled  “News¬ 
papers  and  Broadsides”.  Therein  was  an  affidavit  of  Dr.  Josiah  Pomeroy, 
“of  Kinderhook”,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  when  a  resident  of  Montreal  in 
1789  he  learned  of  “an  association  fojrned  by  inhabitants  of  Canada  and 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  (among  whom  was  Governor  George 
Clinton),  to  purchase  and  connect  to  the  British  territory  unappropriated 
land  of  the  state,  from  eighty  or  ninety  miles  above  Montreal  westward  to 
Lake  Ontario”.  This  affidavit  was  dated  April  20,  1792,  and  sworn  to  before 
Israel  Spencer,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Dr.  Pomeroy  stated  that  the  plan  he 
revealed  was  encouraged  and  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Dorchester,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

“We  leave  to  others”,  says  Dr.  Collier,  “the  explanation  of  the  Doctor’s 
story,  if  there  be  one.  Possibly  a  monument  should  be  erected  by  the  state  to 
our  Dr.  Pomeroy  for  valuable  public  service.” 

In  1795,  tragedy  stalked  into  the  lives  of  the  Pomeroys  in  the  guise  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  Dr.  Pomeroy  and  his  wife  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other.  A  double  funeral  was  held  for  them,  and  they  were  laid  to 
rest  in  the  family  burial  plot  at  the  rear  of  the  House  of  History  property. 
The  stone  erected  to  Anne  Pomeroy,  wife  of  the  Doctor,  is  still  to  be  seen 
there.  Though  the  doctor’s  monument  is  now  missing,  the  memory  of  it, 
beside  that  of  his  wife  Anne,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants. 

An  elaborately  embroidered  picture  done  in  silk  by  Sophia  Pomeroy, 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  depicts  a  young 
woman  standing,  mourning,  beside  an  imposing  monument  shaded  by  a 
weeping  willow,  the  monument  bearing  the  following  epitaph  : 

“Dr.  Josiah  Pomeroy,  deceased  Aug.  1st,  1795,  age  51  years.” 

“Husband,  father,  friend  is  dead 
Tho  distant  climes  thy  dust  contains 
Thy  memory  in  our  hearts  remains.” 

As  Dr.  Pomeroy  was,  without  question,  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the 
family  plot,  the  second  line  of  this  epitaph  would  indicate  a  conflicting  belief. 
However,  since  this  form  of  expression  of  grief  was  an  interesting,  though 


somewhat  melancholy  one  among  the  fair  sex  of  that  period,  it  is  undoubtedly 
safe  to  assume  that  absolute  truth  may  have  been  sacrificed  here,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  name  of  poetic  license. 

How  many  children  survived  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  is  not  known,  but 
one  little  daughter,  Jane  Anne,  was  taken,  at  the  death  of  her  parents,  into 
the  home  of  her  uncle  Francis  Sylvester,  son  of  Peter  Sylvester,  the  eminent 
jurist.  Later  Jane  Anne  was  adopted  by  the  Sylvesters,  and  given  the  family 
name. 

As  Jane  Anne  Sylvester,  she  married  Ira  Dibble.  One  of  her  children, 
Cornelia  Dibble,  married  Franklin  Butler  Van  Alstyne  of  Kinderhook.  Their 
son,  John  Franklin  Van  Alstyne,  married  Sarah  Van  Schaack  Beekman,  also 
of  Kinderhook.  Their  daughter,  Sarah  Franklin  Van  Alstyne,  is  the  last  direct 
descendent  of  Dr.  Josiah  Pomeroy  of  whom  we  know. 

Here  for  a  time  is  silence  and  when  the  house  again  speaks  it  tells  of  a 
new  owner  of  the  property,  James  Vanderpoel,  another  of  Columbia  County’s 
illustrious  sons,  then  coming  into  prominence  as  a  young  lawyer.  James 
Vanderpoel,  for  whom  the  house  wTas  built,  was  the  brother  of  Dr.  John  and 
Aaron  Vanderpoel.  The  latter,  twelve  years  his  senior,  was  known  as  the 
“Kinderhook  Roarer”  because  of  his  stentorian  voice.  James  studied  law 
with  Francis  Sylvester  in  Kinderhook  and  subsequently  in  Kingston. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  ancestry  of  James  Vanderpoel  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  noted  here. 

Prior  to  1590  there  lived  at  Veenendaal,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  about 
nineteen  miles  E.S.E.  of  old  Utrecht,  on  the  Amsterdam  and  Arnheim  Rail¬ 
way,  a  man,  one  time  “Oude  Burgemester”  of  that  city  and  Governor  of  the 
Provincial  States  in  Holland.  His  brothers  were  bankers  who  had  the  keeping 
of  deposits  of  kings  and  queens,  among  whom  were  the  rulers  of  England. 

This  man  had  a  son,  born  in  1590,  named  Garrit>  Vanderpoel.  In  1620 
a  son  was  born  to  Garrit  who  was  called  Wynant  Garretse  Vanderpoel. 

Melgert,  grandson  of  Wynant,  married  Catherine  Van  Alen  of  Kinder¬ 
hook  in  1696.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lourens  Van  Alen,  the  purchaser  of 
the  great  De  Bruyn  patent  and  they  were  the  Kinderhook  ancestors  of  many 
families  of  the  same  name,  among  whom  wasi  James  Vanderpoel. 

In  1808,  to  return  to  James  Vanderpoel  and  his  part  in  the  life  of  the 
old  house,  the  young  lawyer  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  his  practice 
in  Kinderhook.  It  is  said  that  his  office  stood  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
House  of  History  property,  which  he  then  owned.  This  small  building, 
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consisting  of  two  rooms  with  a  door  at  middle  front,  a  window  on  either  side 
and  one  at  each  end  of  the  buildingi  in  the  front  room  and  but  two  windows 
in  the  rear  of  the  smaller  room  at  the  back,  is  said  toi  have  been  later  used  by 
Tobev  and  Sylvester. 

It  would  appear  that  James  Vanderpoel  was  held  in  high  esteem,  as  he 
was  chosen  at  once  for  positions  of  trust,  serving  three  terms  as  Assemblyman, 
1811,  1816  and  1821.  Succeeding  Martin  Van  Buren  as  County  Surrogate 
in  1813,  he  removed  the  office  to  the  village  of  Kinderhook,  to  the  little  build¬ 
ing  before  mentioned.  He  was  Captain  of  Artillery  in  1812,  and  served  with 
distinction  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britian,  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kinderhook  Academy  in  1824,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  in  1825,  and  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  by  Governor  Throop  in  1831  with  offices  in  Albany.  At 
that  time  only  means  of  transportation  between  Kinderhook  and  Albany, 
a  distance  of  22  miles,  was  by  either  stage  coach  or  one’s  own  horses  and 
carriage.  This  made  Albany  too  far  away  for  Judge  Vanderpoel  to  commute 
back  and  forth  daily,  so,  after  much  deliberation  and  with,  great  reluctance  he 
sold  his  property  and  moved  to  Albany,  where  he  was  recognized  as  a  lawyer 
and  judge  of  marked  ability  and  he  died  there  in  1843. 

Incidentally,  in  this  very  house  one  of  James  Vanderpoel’s  daughters  was 
married  to  John  Van  Buren,  Prince  John  he  was  called,  who  lived  not  far 
away.  He  was  the  son  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  president  elected  from  New  York  State  and  the  first 
native  born  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  all  former  presidents  having  been 
at  birth  British  subjects. 

On  April  19,  1808,  James  Vanderpoel  took  to  wife  Anna  Doll,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  George  Jacob  Leonard  Doll  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  They  were 
married  at  Kinderhook. 

Attend  in  imagination,  if  you  will,  a  reception  given  in  1820,  as  pictured 
by  a  guest  of  honor  on  the  occasion  and  handed  down  to  posterity  in  glowing 
words. 

The  event  is  a  thrilling  one,  a  reception  given  by  James  Vanderpoel  and 
his  wife  in  honor  of  the  bride  of  their  intimate  frend,  Peter  Van  Schaack,  Jr. 

On  June  26,  1820,  Peter  had  married  Dorcas  Manton.  The  Mantons 
were  also  a  prominent  family  of  Kinderhook,  then  living  on  the  place  now  the 
property  of  Alfred  T.  Ogden,  Esq.  The  mother  of  Dorcas  was  Mary  Brown, 
one  of  whose  family  was  the  founder  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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As  we  await  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  we  look  about  us  in  the  softness 
of  the  early  summer  evening.  In  every  room  we  see  pieces  that  are  the  work 
of  the1  best  craftsmen  of  the  day  and  earlier.  Here  are  sofa  and  chairs,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Chippendale,  upholstered  in  soft  brocades,  and  Sheraton  tables. 
Wilton  carpets  and  rugs  cover  the  gleaming  floors.  Portraits  and  mirrors 
grace  the  walls.  In  silver  and  glass  containers  are  beautifully  arranged 
flowers  from  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Over  all  a  mellow  light 
shines  from  countless  candles  in  chandelier,  candelabra  and  sconces. 

The  time  draws  near  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  guests,  even  as  we 
speak,  there  is  a  little  flurry  of  excitement,  a  fragrant  breath  of  summer 
breeze  from  the  open  door,  and  the  first  of  the  guests  approaches  the  receiving 
line,  where  Dorcas,  a  beautiful  girl,  exquisitely  gowned,  stands  with  her 
handsome  husband,  near  their  gracious  host}  and  his  charming  wife,  making  a 
striking  group. 

Others,  now,  are  entering  the  gate,  and  coming  up  the  path.  Among 
this  distinguished  party  we  recognize  Judge  Medad  Butler,  from  Stuyvesant ; 
William  P.  Van  Ness,  who  has  come  up  from  Hudson;  Brigadier  General 
Whiting;  Hon.  John  Reynolds;  Francis  Sylvester;  Dr.  John  Vanderpcel, 
Aaron  Vanderpoel  and  others  of  the  family;  Dr.  Beekman ;  Thomas  Beekman ; 
Janies  Clark,  a  grandson  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  Mantons,  the  bride’s  family,  and  the  Van  Schaacks,  the  family  of  the 
groom.  Among  the  latter,  we  see  Peter,  the  eminent  Jurist,  father  of  the 
groom,  who  started  the  first  law  school  in  New  York  State  while  he  lived  in 
the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Carroll  Mogee,  and  only  two  doors  south 
of  the  present  House  of  History.  He  is  seventy-six  years  of  age,  blind,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  youngest  son,  Dr.  Lucas  Van  Schaack. 

Here,  also,  are  the  Pruyns,  the  Van  Alens,  Van  Dycks,  Van  Alstynes, 
Van  Burens,  Tobevs,  Hoeses,  Wvncoops,  Van  Vlecks,  Bests,  Burts,  Bains, 
Wilds,  Major  Wilcoxsin,  Dr.  Sickles,  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and 
others. 

But  still  one  is  late  in  arriving.  He,  is  now  living  in  Albany  and  it  is  a 
long  drive.  But  we  are  not  to  be  disappointed,  for  at  last  a  carriage  draws 
up  to  the  house,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
later  President  of  the  United  States,  alights.  He  is  alone  this  time,  for  a 
year  ago  he  lost  his  wife. 

Now  all  have  arrived,  and  listening  carefully,  you  will  hear  many  a 
toast  to  the  blushing  bride ;  clever  repartee,  and  conversation  regarding  affairs 
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of  the  State  and  Nation,  for  here  tonight  are  gathered  the  wit  and  wisdom, 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Columbia  County  for  many  miles  around. 

At  last  this  delightful  occasion  draws  to  its  close  and  the  guests  depart. 
The  last  to  leave  are  the  bride  and  groom,  who  cross  the  street  to  their  newly 
built  home  where  until  recently  hung  the  fine  old  portraits  of  John  and  Mary 
Manton,  and  the  later  crayon  portrait  of  Great  Aunt  Dorcus  with  grey  curls 
and  white  lace  cap.  Great  Aunt  Dorcas  lived  to  be  ninety-six  years  of  age, 
retaining  her  keen  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 

And  so  there  is  silence  again  in  the  old  house,  until  it  bestirs  itself  to 
speak  of  the  Mordecai  Myers,  of  whom,  in  the  next  Chapter,  the  old  house 
recounts  its  memories. 
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Window  in  upper  hall. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Mordecai  Myers 

After  a  silence  of  some  few  years,  the  old  house  once  again  utters 
another  word  —  and  tells  thereupon  the  tale  of  the  family  of  Myers 
who  purchased  the  “old  house”  in  the  year  1836,  the  head  of  which 
family  was  one  Major  Mordecai  Myers. 

Mordecai  Myers  was  born  of  rather  distinguished  ancestry,  who  came 
to  America  from  Hungary  and  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  boy  was  born  there  in  1776. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  family,  who  were  Tories,  emigrated  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  our  war  with  Great  Britian  that 
they  returned  to  New  York  City  where  Mordecai  Myers  spent  most  of  his 
young  manhood.  During  this  time  he  was  advised  by  Gov.  Tomkins  to 
receive  military  training  under  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  Gen.  De  La 
Croix,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  he  shortly  was  given  the  commission 
of  Lieutenant  and  then  Captain  of  the  first  company  of  Col.  Beeknian’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry  and  at  the  death  of  their  Major  did  duty  as  Major.  Col. 
Beekman’s  regiment  was  the  7th,  and  Major  Myers’  portrait  in  the  old  7th 
uniform  is  now  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  and  hangs  over  the  mantel  in 
the  parlor  of  the  present  House  of  History. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Major  Myers  became  a  Captain  in  the  regular  army 
in  the  famous  13th  infantry.  He  was  twice  wounded.  At  one  time,  leading 
his  men  at  Chryslers’  Field,  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder,  from  which  wound 
thirty  splinters  were  removed.  It  so  nearly  proved  fatal  that  he  had  actually 
given  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  his  baggage,  as  well  as  his  interment. 

Happily,  he  was  carried  from  the  field  to  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Mann, 
where  he  met  a  young  lady  sent  up  there  by  her  watchful  parents,  away 
from  the  too  many  attractive  young  officers  in  the  town  of  Plattsburgh,  their 
home.  She  was  Charlotte  Bailey,  a  lovely  young  girl  of  seventeen.  That 
she  helped  on  the  four  months  convalescence  was  proven,  as  she  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  Mrs.  Myers. 

Major  Myers  bought  the  Kinderhook  house  from  Judge  Vanderpoel 
and  came  there  with  his  family  in  1836.  The  whole  family  came  up  on  the 
day  boat  from  New  York  to  Stuvvesant,  arriving  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
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morning,  father  and  mother  with  eight  children  then.  The  servants  and  the 
furniture,  and  probably  a  pet  or  two  belonging  to  the  boys  were  in  the  party. 

They  drove  from  Stuyvesant  to  the  pretty  brick  house  in  Kinderhook, 
where,  for  eight  years,  Major  Myers  took  pride  in  joining  in  with  all  the 
happenings  of  the  village  as  well  as  taking  an  active  part  in  County  and  State 
affairs  of  importance. 

During  their  residence,  the  house  was  the  scene  of  another  festivity  — 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Henrietta,  to  Peter  S.  Hoes,  a  descendant  of 
Jan  Tysse  Hoes,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Holland  early  in  the  17th 
century  and  settled  at  Kinderhook. 

A  page  from  a  yellowed  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  daughters  presents  a 
pretty  picture  of  this  wedding  and  a  brief  recital  of  the  tragic  postlude  to 
that  happy,  charming  scene. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  September;  the  doors  of  our  dear  home  were 
all  open  and  there  was  an  Aurora  Borealis  in  the  sky.  My  sister  Louisa 
and  I  were  capering  around  in  our  newly  starched  ruffles  and  pantalettes, 
watching  with  great  excitement  the  guests  arrive.  My  pretty  sister  came 
down,  the  curved  staircase  on  the  arm  of  my  father  and  into  the  room  on  the 
left  of  the  front  door,  which  was  our  parlor  —  where  she  was  to  be  married. 

This  was  Henrietta  and  she  married  Peter  Swant  Hoes,  who  long  belonged 
in  these  parts,  he  being  descended  from  Jan  Tysse  Hoes,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  to  Columbia  County  from  Holland  in  the  early  17th  century. 

“We  two,  and  our  brother  Edward,  were  the  youngest  in  the  family  and 
considered  ourselves  very  important  members.  I  remember  being  carried 
down  that  day  on  my  brother  Mills’  shoulders  and  feeling  I  was  every  bir  as 
necessary  to  the  party  as  the  bride. 

“The  groom’s  sister  and  our  sister  Kate  were  the  bridesmaids  and  our 
brother  Mills  and  John  Van  Buren,  the  son  of  the  Ex-President,  the  groomsmen. 

“In  the  room  opposite  the  parlor  was  set  the  wedding  breakfast.  I 
remember  the  big  iced  cake  in  the  center  of  the  table,  built  up  in  pyramid 
fashion  and  topped  by  a  bouquet  of  waxberries  from  our  garden  walk,  where 
they  were  planted  each  side  of  the  path  going  up  to  the  stoop.  There  were 
lots  of  good  things,  we  children  thought,  to  eat,  and  all  ten  of  us,  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  there. 

“All  was  happiness  then,  but  shortly  afterwards  sorrows  began  to  appear. 

The/  next  day  my  brother  Mills  left  for  the  west  on  law  business  and  before 
many  months  we  were  notified  of  his  sudden  death.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  many  changes  in  our  lives.  My  father,  after  eight  happy  years  in  Kinder¬ 
hook,  had  soon  to  sell  his  beloved  home  on  account  of  financial  reverses  due 
to  signing  papers  not  fully  understood.  We  moved  back  to  New  York,  to  a 
small,  but  homelike  place  in  Chelsea  and  only  a  few  years  afterwards  our 
dear  mother  died. 

“Soon  after  that,  having  partially  recovered  from  his  financial  troubles, 
our  father  decided  to  take  those  of  us  who  were  left  in  the  old  home  to 
Schenectady  to  live.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  city  through  his  terms 
of  office  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  had  planned  it  as  a  healthful  place 
for  mother  and  a  pleasant  abode  for  their  declining  years. 

“Just  before  we  went,  mother  died,  and  I  perforce  became  the  house¬ 
keeper  of  the  family.  I  well  remember  my  father  saying  he  could  not  bear 
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the  New  York  bread,  so  I  determined  to  surprise  him  —  I  set  my  sponge 
over  night  and  was  down  in  the  kitchen  at  six  the  next  morning  to  mold  it 
and  put  it  in  the  pans,  performing  the  whole  operation  myself  and  my  success 
and  joy  was  complete  when  father  told  me  it  was  ‘the  best  bread  he  ever 
tasted’.” 

It  is  just  such  apparently  ordinary  happenings  as  these  that  give  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  idealistic  beauty  of  the  homelife  of  the  Myers’ 
—  a  silver  ribbon  of  happiness  in  the  tale  of  the  “old  house”. 

Major  Myers  lived  in  Schenectady  twenty-three  years.  He  was  twice 
Mayor  of  that  city  and  held  many  posts  of  honor  there  in  that  time. 

Another  quotation  from  the  same,  yellowed  diary  as  told  of  the  wedding, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  many  friends  who  enjoyed  the  apparently  profligate 
hospitality  of  this  lively  old  house  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Myers  sojourn 
there,  and  of  the  simple  pleasures  in  which  this  congenial,  happy  family 
indulged : 

“Several  of  us  attended  school  at  the  old  Kinderhook  Academy  and  two 
of  our  brothers,  Mills  and  Theodore,  studied  law  at  the  law  office  of  Vander- 
poel  and  Tobey  next  door.  Soon  some  of  the  neighbors  called,  the  Van 
Schaacks,  the  Bains,  General  Whiting’s  family,  Dr.  Pruyn’s  and  Dr.  Beek- 
man’s.  He  was  our  family  physician  and  he  and  his  wife  our  first  friends. 

Mrs.  Beekman  was  a  lovely  and  accomplished  lady  who  played  on  the  harp 
and  never  went  outside  her  front  gate  —  but  at  once  called  to  see  our  mother 
and  afterwards  we  often  went  there  to  play  shuttlecock  and  battledore. 

“I  remember  our  garden,  which  had  snowballs  and  waxberries  and 
tulips  of  every  color  and  rose  geraniums  —  beside  mountain  ash  trees  each 
side  of  the  front  door.  These  were  beautiful  in  winter,  with  their  clusters 
of  red  berries  tipped  with  snow. 

“We  often  went  horseback  riding,  for  father  gave  us  a  saddle  horse 
and.  every  evening  mother  and  he  would  go  out  driving  —  sometimes  taking 
two  of  us  and  again  another  two  —  in  a  barouche  with  our  safe  old  coachman 
driving  ‘Tom  and  Jerry’. 

“We  had  sleigh  rides  in  winter  and  lots  of  parties  with  our  school 
friends  and  many  relatives  and  guests  coming  to  stay  with  us,  for  our  father 
was  most  hospitable.” 

One  wonders  where  they  all  slept  —  those  ten  children  and  all  their 
guests.  Surely  there  must  have  been  many  trundle  beds!  And  how  lovely 
that  glimpse  into  the  garden! 

Of  Major  Myers,  Dr.  Collier  says:  “Profoundly  interested  and  zealously 
active  in  every  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  village,  of  blameless  life, 
exalted  character  and  winsome  ways,  Major  Myers  will  always  be  held  in 
highest  honor.” 

This  man  gave  of  his  utmost,  to  his  country,  to  his  family  and  to  his 
friends.  Nearly  a  century  —  he  died  in  his  ninety-sixth  year  —  of  honest 
endeavor  and  achievement! 
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View  of  dining  room  showing  detail  of  Adam  style  gilt  cornices  over  windows. 
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View  of  historical  reference  library  containing  two  thousand  volumes. 
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Vieiv  of  manikin  room  which  also  shows  a  marble  bust  of  Martin  V an  Buren,  eighth  president 
of  the  United  States.  Wallpaper ,  gift  of  Miss  Nancy  McClelland. 
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The  Burts 

And  now  the  “old  house”,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  changing 
occupancy,  speaks  of  the  Burts,  who  occupied  it  for  forty-five  years. 
^Of  them,  the  house  might  well  be  imagined  as  saying  “The  forty- 
five  years  they  lived  here  were  years  of  only  the  usual  experience  of  life  — 
births,  marriages  and  deaths — the  years  between  full  of  every  kind  of  activity. 

Thomas  M.  Burt,  the  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  Kinderhook,  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  decided  on  this  change  from  his  home  at  Albany  because  of 
a  desire  for  rest  and  the  care-free  life  of  a  gentleman,  but  the  demands  of 
public  life  pursued  him  even  here.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  Lydia,  four 
sons,  Silas,  James,  Thomas  and  Charles  and  a  daughter,  Abigail.  Charles 
the  baby,  was  only  a  few  months  old  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Burt  had  been  a  busy  man  up  to  this  time.  The  son  of  a  man 
who  had  held  many  public  offices,  quite  naturally  he  drifted  into  pubic  life 
and  filled  many  places  of  responsibility  and  dignity.  He  was  appointed  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  New  York  Senate  of  which  his  father  was  an  influential  member. 
He  served  under  Silas  Wright,  State  Comptroller,  and  in  1830,  became  one 
of  the  firm  of  Croswell,  Van  Benthuysen  and  Burt,  State  Printers,  and  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Albany  “Argus”.  This  position  brought  him  into  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  with  such  men  as  Martin  Van  Buren,  William  Marcy,  Azariah  Flagg, 
John  A.  Dey  and  Green  A.  Bronson. 

In  the  January,  1930,  “The  Bulletin”,  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
Columbia  County  Historical  Society,  an  article  was  published  under  the 
title  “Rivalry  Made  Race  Upon  the  Old  Post  Road,”  which  told  the  story 
of  how  the  two  rival  Albany  papers  sent  representatives  to  New  York  to  get 
the  message  of  President  Jackson  and  use  the  fastest  means  possible  to  bring 
it  back  to  their  respective  papers.  Thomas  Burt  was  chosen  by  the  “Argus” 
for  the  trip  and  won  the  race  by  strategy  and  speed,  for  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch. 

In  1840,  Thomas  Burt  sold  his  interest  in  the  “Argus”,  and  published 
on  his  own  account  a  nine  months  campaign  paper  called  the  “Rough  Hewer", 
in  support  of  the  re-election  of  President  Van  Buren.  Men,  in  those  days  took 
public  life  and  politics  much  more  seriously  than  now,  and  at  the  age  of 
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forty-two,  Mr.  Burt,  having  acquired  a  comfortable  competence,  probably 
felt  entitled  to  a  life  of  rest  and  ease ;  but  public  life  and  its  many  demands 
still  claimed  him. 

H  e  was  asked  to  superintend  the  re-organization  of  the  State  Banks. 
He  became  absorbed  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
sent  to  administer  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  Kansas  farmers.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States  he  was  engaged  to  audit  the  expenses 
of  raising  volunteers,  and  later  was  appointed  paymaster  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war.  His  last  piece  of  public  work  was 
correcting  abuses  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  New  York.  All  this 
carried  his  life  up  to  within  six  years  of  his  death,  in  1873. 

Of  the  home  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Burt,  little  can  be  said. 
Stories  told  by  his  sons  of  their  boyhood  days  reflected  the  stern  and  formal 
father  who  expected  the  same  exactness  and  seriousness  from  his  boys  as  he 
himself  practiced  in  his  daily  life.  A  letter,  written  by  little  Charles  to  his 
eldest  brother  on  June  19th,  1852,  and  here  quoted,  gives  a  little  intimate 
touch  of  their  home  life: 

“Dear  Brother: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  as  I  have  an  opportunity.  The 
weather  is  very  warm  here  and  the  thermometer  was  up  to  99  degrees  on 
Tuesday.  We  had  peas  today  for  dinner  and  that  is  the  first.  The  cherries 
on  the  tree  by  the  garden  gate  are  ripe.  Father  does  not  talk1  any  more  about 
engines  because  he  can’t  make  us  believe  that  they  are  alive.  We  go  a-swimm- 
ing  most  every  day  in  the  creek.  Most  of  the  flowers  is  blossomed.  James 
(another  brother),  took  Sally  Groat  and  Dorcas  Dingman  out  a-riding  the 
other  night,  and  Mother  did  laugh.  We  go  to  Church,  but  father  makes  us 
keep  awake.  I  send  my  love  to  you.  Write  me  in  your  next  letter. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Charles  A.  Burt.” 

Many  years  later  the  same  tree  by  the  garden  gate  was  still  bearing 
cherries;  the  same  garden  was  producing1  peas,  which,  in  Mrs.  Thomas  Burt’s 
days  were  cooked  in  large  milk  pans.  Flowers  were  still  blooming  in  the 
same  garden,  and  on  hot  summer  days  little  boys  still  went  “a-swimming”  in 
the  creek. 

As  a  grandfather,  Thomas  Burt  is  said  to  have  made  up  to  his  grand¬ 
children  for  his  sternness  to  his  sons,  and  kept  them  hovering  around  him 
waiting  for  mysterious  lumps  of  sugar  which  appeared  from  hidden  places. 
M  rs.  Burt,  who  had  been  in  her  youth  Lydia  Butts,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
was  all  a  child’s  grandmother  should  be.  Unruffled  by  noise  or  confusion, 
she  possessed  a  fund  of  exciting  and  ghostly  stories,  which  were  especially 
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delectable  about  twilight  time.  She  always  wore  three  aprons,  a  calico,  a 
white,  and  a  black  silk.  In  the  pocketst  of  all  three  she  kept  a  goodly  supply 
of  raisins,  ginger-nuts  and  cough-drops,  w7hich  she  shared  generously  with  her 
grandchildren  at  all  times.  She  was  never  hurried,  never  ill-tempered  and 
even  her  daughters-in-law  found  her  easy  and  pleasant  to  live  with. 

The  only  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Burt,  Abigail,  was  only  twenty- 
three  at  her  death,  having  been  married  but  a  few  months  to  a  Dr.  Talbott 
of  Indianapolis.  She  was  the  idol'  of  her  father  and  a  handsome  and  talented 
girl,  and  it  was  for  her  that  the  home  was,  for  those  days,  sumptuously  furn¬ 
ished.  As  a  living  granddaughter  recalls  it,  the  parlor  had  red  satin  damask 
curtains  hanging  from  elaborate  gilt  cornices,  the  rosewood  furniture  covered 
with  the  same  damask.  The  other  rooms  were  furnished  in  heavy  mahogany 
and  horsehair.  There  were  French  clocks  on  the  mantles  and  silver  candel- 
abras  and  snuffers.  Large  oil  paintings  graced  the  walls. 

After  Thomas  Burt’s  death  in  1873,  the  son  Thomas  came  to  live  with 
his  mother,  who  died  in  1880.  It  was  some  five  or  six  years  after  Mrs. 
Burt’s  death  that  the  house  finally  passed  from  the  Burts  and  took  up  another 
period  of  its  existence. 

For  years  at  a  time,  the  “old  house”  was  unoccupied,  passing  from  one 
owner  to  another;  at  one  time  a  boarding  house  and  for  a  while  a  two- 
family  house,  until  it  was  finally  purchased  by  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Esselstvn,  who, 
with  her  husband,  made  it  her  home  for  about  two  years.  Mrs.  Esselstyn 
had  hoped  to  make  it  her  permanent  home  and  restore  it  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  forced  to  sell  the  house.  It  was 
from  her  that  the  Columbia  County  Historical  Society  purchased  the  property 
in  1924  with  the  “dream  of  the  House  of  History”  in  mind. 

Although  there  were  years  when  it  seemed  that  the  “old  house”  might 
slip  into  that  most  melancholy  of  all  objects,  a  house  without  a  soul,  the 
far-seeing  vision  of  those  to  whom  the  House  of  History  was  a  very  real 
ideal  has  put  this  sad  ending  out  of  the  realms  of  possibility. 
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View  of  bedroom.  Wallpaper,  gift  of  Miss  Nancy  McClelland. 
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The  Dream  Came  True 

Only  a  few  years  ago  you  might  have  passed  through  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  village  of  Kinderhook  without  even  noticing  a  shabby  drab 
old  house  standing  100  feet  away  from  the  main  street  and  almost 
obscured  by  an  ugly  porch  which  had  been  added  during  the  Victorian  period. 

By  the  way,  this  ugly  porch  concealed  one  of  the  loveliest  fan-light  door¬ 
ways  anywhere  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the 
Columbia  County  Historical  Society  could  ever  restore  the  old  house  to  its 
original  beauty.  However,  the  ugly  porch  was  demolished,  the  drab  paint 
blasted  off,  a  rapidly  decaying  roof  was  replaced  by  one  of  slate  shingles, 
other  repairs  were  made  wherever  necessary,  and  — •  there  stood  the  old  house 
almost  as  lovely  as  the  day  it  was  built!  It  is  really  beautiful  in  color  for  it 
was  built  of  the  amazing  pink  brick  that  was  produced  only  by  kilns  along 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  great  entrance  hall  speaks  of  the  elegance  and  graciousness  of  the 
period.  Wide  doorways  to  the  right  and  left,  flanked  by  delicately  reeded 
columns  and  topped  by  handsomely  carved  over  doors,  open  into  large  square 
rooms  on  each  side.  A  “flying  staircase”,  with  its  graceful  curve  and  slender 
balusters,  leads  to  the  second  floor  where  are  located  a  bedroom,  manikin 
room,  historical  research  library  and  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Columbia 
County  Historical  Society. 

Fortunately,  the  interior  of  the  old  house  had  not  been  mutilated.  It 
still  retains  the  original  beauty  built  into  it  by  the  architect,  Barnabus  Water¬ 
man,  born  in  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  and  whose  ancestors 
were  of  Old  England  and  New  England  (Nantucket)  stock.  This  might 
explain  the  combination  of  New  England-Hudson  Valley  influence  in  the 
architectural  design.  Barnabus  Waterman  was  also  a  disciple  of  the  noted 
Boston  architect,  Bullfinch,  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  delicacy  and 
elaborateness  of  the  woodwork  in  the  great  hall,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaded 
glass  at  the  front  and  rear  doors. 

The  Columbia  County  Historical  Society  now  operates  the  house  as 
a  museum  and  historical  research  library,  which  is  frequented  each  year  by 
hundreds  of  school  children  who  wish  to  become  better  informed  concerning 
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the  history  of  their  own  respective  communities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  county, 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

Charles  Messer  Stow,  Editor  of  the  Antiques  Department  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  discovered  what  was  being,  done  in  the  old  house  and  wrote  many 
stories  about  it.  His  interest  in  the  development  of  our  plans  has  brought 
visitors  to  the  House  of  History  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  visiting  celebrities  from  European  Countries. 

While  Miss  Nancy  McClelland,  Dean  of  Women  Decorators  in  America, 
was  compiling  data  for  her  authoritative  book  “Duncan  Phyfe  and  the  English 
Regency”,  she  was  invited  to  come  to  “The  House  of  History”  and  examine 
our  examples  of  Phyfe’s  work.  She  came  —  she  was  entranced  with  the  beauty 
of  the  House  and  ever  since  she  has  worked  indefatigably  to  see  its  complete 
restoration,  giving  most  generously  of  her  time,  energy  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  donating  examples  of  her  Federal  period  wall  papers  to  cover  the 
walls  of  both  the  bedroom  and  manikin  room. 

While  passing  through  Kinderhook,  Franco  Scalamandre,  noted  designer 
and  producer  of  textiles,  visited  us  one  day,  and  noting  the  absence  of  cur¬ 
tains  at  the  windows  throughout  the  house,  generously  offered  to  recreate  for 
us  on  his  own  looms,  the  fine  silks  that  were  characteristic  of  the  great  days  of 
the  house. 

So,  today,  the  “House  of  History”  again  takes  the  stately  place  it  was 
meant  to  hold  as  the  great  mansion  of  our  community,  and  it  stands  as  a 
living  memorial  to  the  people  who  through  the  passing  years,  have  added  color 
to  the  life  that  flowed  through  its  beautiful  old  rooms. 


Acknowledgment,  with  thanks,  is  made  to  the  following  for  material 
furnished  for  compilation  of  Chapters  1,  2  and  3: 

Miss  Adaline  V.  Beekman  —  (The  Pomeroys  and  Vanderpoels) 

Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Hoes  —  (The  Mordecai  Mvers) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Burt  Sleight  —  (The  Burts) 

Edna  M.  Burnell  who  compiled  the  1934  issue  of  “The  Old  House 
Speaks”. 


Thirty 


Heckman  _ 
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